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The Eucharistic Fast 


by Father Michael G. Mayer 


NE of the most cherished of de- 

vout Catholic practices has al- 
ways been the fasting reception of 
Holy Communion—the abstention 
from any form of food or drink from 
midnight of the day on which the 
Blessed Sacrament was to be re- 
ceived. Now that there has been a 
relaxation—some would say, an 
abolition—of that primitive and uni- 
versal rule in some parts of the 
Church Catholic, the question is 
often asked, What should we do? 
How does all this affect us? Let us 
look at the whole problem a little 
more closely. 

Some fifteen hundred years ago 
St. Augustine also considered this 
question. In a letter to Januarius he 
noted, first, that the Apostles at the 
Last Supper obviously did not re- 
ceive fasting; we might add that the 
generation after them did _ not, 
either, as long as there remained a 
trace of a meal in connection with 
the celebration of the Liturgy. But 
he goes on to say: ‘Nevertheless, 
from that time it has seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost that in honor of so 
great a Sacrament the Body of the 
Lord should enter the mouth of a 
Christian before other food: that 
custom, therefore, is observed 
throughout the world.” 

Here we see the whole point of 
the Eucharistic Fast. The Blessed 
Sacrament is to be the first food of 
the day in the mouth of the Chris- 
tian. The length of the fast is, there- 
fore, immaterial. If we communi- 
cate at noon, our fast will be at least 


twelve hours long; if we communi- 
cate soon after midnight (as we so 
often do at Christmas) it need only 
have lasted from midnight, techni- 
cally speaking. Here, however, it has 
always appeared unseemly to de- 
vout Catholics to come to their 
Christmas Communion with a full 
stomach, and they have customarily 
observed a “fast of devotion;” cer- 
tainly no one should approach the 
Altar straight from a bout of glut- 
tony, or under the influence of 
drink. But the main point remains: 
the Sacrament is to be the first food 
of the day. We not only honor our 
Lord in this way but also bear wit- 
ness to the fact that in our scale of 
values spiritual nourishment is of 
greater importance than ordinary 
food and drink, good and necessary 
though these are. Whatever hard- 
ship such a fast may be to us is a 
sacrifice infinitesimally small com- 
pared to the great Sacrifice for the 
celebration of which it is a prepara- 
tion. 

Now we can see why any “relaxa- 
tion” of the ancient rule is really an 
abolition of it. When we take any 
nourishment after midnight, no 
matter what the length of our fast 
afterwards, the Blessed Sacrament 
will no longer be the first food of 
the day. Some new discipline may 
have been substituted, but the old 
rule is gone altogether. That is a 
serious matter for those who value 
truly Catholic tradition. Of course, 
we must not be rigorists about the 
old rule, remembering that our Lord 


taught us that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath. We observe the law for the 
glory of God, not the ruination of 
our health. There will always be 
people—the aged, the infirm, those 
whose work-day falls during the 
night—who will need some accom- 
modation, and they can always re- 
ceive it from their priest. We must 
also remember that it is a question 
of the first food of the day and 
should not be overscrupulous about 
swallowing some drops while brush- 
ing our teeth, or similar petty con- 
siderations. Sanctified common sense 
should rule here, as everywhere. In 
fact, the present Latin rule which 
makes water permissible at all times 
will most likely find acceptance gen- 
erally, for only Puritan countries 


really think of water as part of a 
meal! In all cases, however, we 
must never take dispensing powers 
into our own hands: our confessor 
or parish priest will adjust the rules 
to our necessity, if there really is 
necessity. 

The rule of fasting Communion is 
one of those truly Catholic and al- 
most Apostolic traditions. We should 
think more than twice before wish- 
ing it terminated after 1900 years. 
As devout Catholics we shall want 
to do the maximum for our Lord (as 
we are physically able) and not 
seek for new ways by which we 
may get away with as little as pos- 
sible. The ancient rule ‘has seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost;’ it should 
seem good to us, too. 


Evening Wass 


by Father Michael G. Mayer 


T has been the rule of the Church 

from time immemorial to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice during the morn- 
ing hours only. The Midnight Mass 
of Christmas is no exception to this, 
for it is the first Mass of Christmas 
Day and not of its Eve; similarly, 
where the restored. Easter Vigil is 
observed, the Mass which brings 
that rite to completion is the first 
Mass of Easter Day. Yet here is 
another Catholic tradition which 
seems in the process of being set 
aside. In many churches, we are 
often asked, ‘““Why don’t we have an 
Evening Mass?” 

As usual, there is good reason for 
the Catholic tradition. The Eucharist 


was instituted by our Lord at the 
Last Supper on a Thursday evening; 
He consummated His Sacrifice on a 
Friday afternoon; the traditional 
day of rest and worship for the Jew 
(and the first Christians were still 
Jews in a sense) was Saturday, the 
Sabbath. Yet the first Christians did 
not meet on any of those days for 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 
They met, as the New Testament 
abundantly testifies, “upon the first 
day of the week.” An ordinary day, 
without as yet any special name, but 
not ordinary to the Christian: it was 
the day on which the Lord rose vic- 
torious from the grave. 

As we can see, there was from the 


beginning a very close connection 
between the Eucharist and the 
Resurrection of our Lord. The 
Resurrection determined not only 
the day of the week which became 
“of obligation,” as we would say, for 
the faithful, but also the hour of the 
day. Christ had risen from the dead 
in the early hours of Sunday morn- 
ing, for the women found the tomb 
empty “upon the first day of the 
week, very early in the morning.” 
The Resurrection was the seal on the 
redemptive work of Christ, the com- 
pletion of His victory over sin and 
death; how appropriate that the rep- 
resentation of that His redemptive 
work in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass should take place at the hour 
of His Resurrection, in the morning, 
and that His risen Life should be 
imparted to us at the rising of the 
sun. 

We know instinctively, I think, 
that morning is the right time for 
Mass. It is not something to be 
squeezed in between a trying day at 
the office and cocktails at home; it 
is not something after which you go 
to bed to sleep. Having taken part 
in the re-enactment of Christ’s work 
of salvation, and filled with His 
grace, and power, we should want 
to “depart in peace” into the world 
to help transform it to His purpose 
by our own transformation in Him. 
Rising, light, life,—these are all 
natural symbols of His redemptive 
work in us and therefore its source, 


the Holy Sacrifice. It is sometimes 
said that afternoon or evening 
Masses would be so much more con- 
venient to many and would bring 
greater crowds into church. Num- 
bers alone, of course, mean nothing 
in the Christian Faith, and, anyway, 


_the present attendance at afternoon 
or evening services does not hold 


out much promise for this predicted 
crowding. Convenience is not a 
criterion of what is right or wrong, 
and those who are really among the 
faithful never find it inconvenient 
to come at the traditional times. Our 


‘attendance then is limited only by 


the willingness of priest and people 


_to rise for their Lord. 


If the Eucharist were simply a 
fellowship-meal among _ believers, 
an evening hour such as that of the 
‘Last Supper would be most ap- 
| propriate, and Protestants have been 
both right and consistent in holding 
Communion Services at that time. 
For us Catholics it is the re-presen- 
tation of the whole work of our 
‘salvation, with the Risen Christ in 
,our midst; through it we share in 
the Resurrection victory. It is for 
'this reason, and not only for the 
‘sake of fasting communion (al- 
| though this too is relevant), that the 
Church in her wisdom has, generally 
| speaking, held to the morning hours 
,as the proper time for Mass; another 
‘truly Catholic tradition to which, 
|except for utter necessity, we should 
‘always hold fast. 
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